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NAVAHO LEGENDS. 

For the title of the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, now in the hands of the printer, Dr. Mat- 
thews has chosen the designation " legend " rather than " myth," 
inasmuch as the tales which form the basis of the work are not 
wholly mythical, but contain also an historical element. Of these 
narratives the principal is the " Navaho Origin Legend," a relation 
of a sacred character, bearing some analogy to the texts of the 
Hebrew Bible. Not in itself a rite-myth, — that is, not intended to 
explain' worship, nor recited in its entirety at any holy festival, — it 
is nevertheless the implied basis of ceremonies, as well as a con- 
stitutive element of tribal unity. This interesting material Dr. 
Matthews has edited with numerous notes, expounding the rela- 
tions of the mythic material to Navaho life and ritual ; in this 
manner is presented a culture history of the tribe from its own 
point of view, — a history more valuable in its way than by possi- 
bility could be the observations of a stranger, contemplating tribal 
existence from the outside. The account, accordingly, does not, 
like most descriptions of myth and worship, present legend repro- 
duced without its relation to thought and action, or custom exter- 
nally viewed, and presented in the same spirit as a dealer exhibits 
Japanese "curios," — products of an art which he does not compre- 
hend, and the vital interest of which he cannot be expected to make 
intelligible. On the contrary, in this rendition, not only the habits 
and literature of the race, but also the ethical conceptions, emotional 
sentiment, and attitude towards nature of the tribe, the morality and 
poetry which must of necessity be expressed in every religion, how- 
ever primitive, appear in their full value. In this essential respect 
the work is not altogether paralleled by any one of the remarkable 
works which have of late been produced in the field of American 
tradition ; while it is entirely without parallel in the records of primi- 
tive life in other continents, — records which have usually presented 
only one side or the other, and been distinguished by an unnatural 
divorce of tribal custom from tribal tradition. 

The interesting people with which Dr. Matthews deals inhabit 
chiefly New Mexico and Arizona, but also contiguous territories of 
the United States and Mexico, and form a population of about ten 
thousand souls, occupying a reservation of twelve thousand square 
miles. The introduction of sheep, from 1 540, has changed the mode 
of life of this people and elevated them to a condition of comfort, 
instead of a state in which the deficiencies of petty farms were eked 
out by the chase and seed-gathering. The land is an arid plain, hav- 
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ing a general altitude of seven thousand feet ; the erection of perma- 
nent houses being still impeded by superstition, the Navaho satisfy 
themselves with rude temporary homes. Linguistically, they are 
reckoned as Athapascan ; ethnologically, the race is mixed and the 
type variable. The noble portraits accompanying the work give an 
exalted idea of the seriousness and nobility of face and form to be 
found among the more favorable examples of the people. 

As regards religion, the Navahoes are still in that cultus state in 
which, having no supreme chief, the racial Olympus naturally pre- 
sents no supreme deity. As has generally been the case with 
savages who keep their worship jealously guarded from unfriendly 
eyes, they have been set down as altogether wanting in the elements 
of religious feeling. As late as 1856 their describer represented 
them, even in a report of the Smithsonian Institution, as lacking 
religion of any sort, and their music as a series of grunts. On the 
contrary, Dr. Matthews has found this tribe to possess a mythology 
quite comparable in beauty to that of Hellas, and vast systems of 
songs, or sacred poems, handed down for generations from teacher 
to pupil. The persistency of these chants, which form solemn 
sequences not to be altered, is guaranteed by the necessities of 
ritual ; a single error in any one of the two hundred songs which 
may enter into a rite would invalidate the efficacy of the entire per- 
formance. Hand in hand with music and recitation goes art ; the 
history of the gods is exhibited by means of paintings, drawn in 
colored sand on the floor of the lodge. As in most of those religious 
functions which it pleases us to call primitive, drama enters into 
ritual ; the deities are presented by masked personages, whose act- 
ing renders the rite a miracle play. Offerings, dances, and prayers 
which form elaborate litanies combine with the rites, which, instinct 
with a tolerably high conception of divinity, go to complete the 
cultus into which, as already observed, enters tribal history, recorded 
by tradition for many centuries in accounts which have been proven 
to be in some measure veritable. 

In an introduction the editor has examined the outlines of his 
theme, and expounded these in a manner which will render the work 
a valuable aid to any one who wishes to comprehend the interior 
aspects of American aboriginal life. Interlineated texts give an 
opportunity of comprehending the manner in which the transla- 
tor has proceeded, and the accompanying notes will be considered 
by ethnologists as equally valuable ; excellent illustrations exhibit 
the various features of tribal life connected with the narratives. 

Particularly to be noticed, as a refreshing variation from the 
superficial contempt often visited on " medicine-men," that the char- 
acter of his informants is energetically vindicated by Dr. Matthews, 
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who bears testimony, not merely to the piety and seriousness of 
the shamans, but to their sound common-sense and essential un- 
selfishness of purpose. We have to do with a priesthood as 
genuine as other priesthoods, and with a faith as solemn and as 
deep in its influence on life as other faiths. The object of this 
notice is not a critical study, but to give our readers a concep- 
tion of the character of one of the volumes of memoirs ; the ob- 
ject may be attained by an epitome of part of the Origin Legend. 

I. THE STORY OF THE EMERGENCE. 

"In the middle of the first world white arose in the east, and 
they regarded it as day there, they say ; blue arose in the south, 
and still it was day to them, and they moved around ; yellow rose 
in the west, and showed that evening had come; then dark arose 
in the north. 1 They lay down and slept. 

" In the middle of the first world, water flowed out from a central 
source in different directions ; one stream flowed out to the east, 
another to the south, and another to the west. There were dwelling- 
places on the borders of the stream that flowed to the east, on that 
which flowed to the south, and on that which flowed to the west 
also." 

In each quarter, according to the description, are three houses, 
and in the twelve houses live twelve peoples, 2 all winged folk, ants, 
beetles, bats, and locusts. In this manner the twelve peoples started 
in life. In each quarter is also an ocean, where dwell four beings, 
chiefs of the four quarters. 

" The people quarrelled among themselves, and this was the way 
it happened. They committed adultery, one people with another. 
They tried to stop them, but they could not. The chief in the east 
said : ' What shall we do with them ? They like not the land they 
dwell in.' In the south Blue Heron spoke to them, and in the west 
Frog said : ' No longer shall you dwell here, I say. I am chief here.' 
To the north White Lightning said : ' Go elsewhere at once ; depart 
from here ! '" 

The people now appeal successively to each of the four chiefs, 
but are repulsed. The ruler of the east, declaring that they are in a 
state of continual disobedience, bids them depart from his domain : 
" Not on the earth shall you remain." Thus he spoke to them. 

1 In an opposite color system, black and white change places ; this system 
seems to be commonly employed in speaking of the under-world and of unlucky 
localities. 

2 The mention of the river of the fourth quarter, and of its three houses, are 
suppressed, probably because the north, as the home of the gods, is too holy to 
be named. 
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"Among the women, for four nights they talked about it. At the 
end of the four nights, in the morning as they were rising something 
white appeared in the east. It looked like a chain of mountains, 
without a break, stretching around them. It was water that sur- 
rounded them. Water impassible, water insurmountable, flowed 
around. At once they started." They proceed upward, in circles 
until they reach the sky. It was smooth. They looked down, but 
there the water had risen and there was nothing but water there. 
"While they were flying round, one having a blue head thrust out 
his head from the sky and called to them, saying : ' In here to the 
eastward there is a hole.' They entered the hole, and went 
through it to the surface of the second world." The blue monitor 
belonged to the Cliff-swallow people, whose rough huts were scat- 
tered about, each entered by a hole in the top. Many people 
gathered about the strangers, but uttered no words. This world 
was blue, as the first had been red. 1 

Two couriers, locusts, are sent to explore this new country, and 
ascertain whether it contains folk like themselves ; after two days, 
returning, they report that they had reached the edge of the world, 
from which a precipice descended to an abyss impenetrable to vision ; 
in all this journey they had found no people, animals, trees, or ele- 
vations ; all was level ground, barren and desolate. The same 
result is reached by explorers sent in other directions. The swal- 
lows, however, who had guided them into their new abode, now 
visit the camp and inform them that the messengers had reported 
truly, and that the land was really barren. Finding the swallows 
winged as themselves, the people propose an alliance, which is 
agreed on, and terms of kinship are exchanged. For twenty-three 
days this friendship endures, but on the twenty-fourth one of the 
new-comers abuses the wife of a swallow chief. On the next morn- 
ing her husband addresses the strangers : " We have treated you as 
friends and thus you return our kindness. We doubt not that you 
have been driven from the lower world, and now you must leave 
this." He adds, that in any case they could not abide in the world 
below, which was evil. Again the wanderers soar upwards, the 
locusts in advance. From the sky peers a white face, that of the 
wind, and directs them to an aperture by which they arrive in a 
third world ; this is yellow in color, and inhabited only by grass- 
hoppers, who kindly receive the strangers ; but the offence committed 
toward the swallows is repeated. The grasshopper chief bids his 
guests depart. " For such crimes, I suppose, you were chased from 
the world below. You shall drink no more of our water, you shall 
breathe no more of our air. Farewell ! " 

1 In this alteration of the color scheme Dr. Matthews suspects Moki influence. 
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The fourth world is mixed in color, dark hues predominating ; there 
is as yet no sun, moon, or star ; but there are lights, which show 
on the horizon four snow-covered peaks. Couriers are unable to 
discover living beings, until those sent to the north find strange men, 
who cut their hair square in front, live in houses, cultivate fields, 
gather harvests, are generous, and freely bestow food. These are 
the Kisani, or Pueblos, who on the morrow assist the exiles, whom 
they provide with corn and pumpkins ; in this land is no rain, all 
agriculture depending on irrigation. During the autumn mysterious 
calls are heard, 1 and at last four beings appear, the present gods 
of the tribe, the fourth being the Fire God. On the fourth day 
this personage speaks in the Navaho tongue : " You do not seem 
to understand the signs which these gods make you, so I must 
tell you what they mean. They want to make more people, but 
in form like themselves ; you have bodies like theirs, but you have 
the teeth, the feet, and the claws of beasts and insects. The new 
creations are to have hands and feet like ours. But you are un- 
cleanly and smell badly. Have yourselves well cleansed when we 
return ; we will come back in twelve days." 

The people accordingly make ablutions, and scour themselves 
with corn-meal, yellow for the men, white for the women, as in 
Navaho ceremonies of the present time. Out of two ears of corn, 
yellow and white, with appropriate ceremonies, the gods make a 
man and a woman, who receive their life from the wind. " It was 
the wind gave them life. It is the wind that comes out of our 
mouths now that gives us life. In the skin that tips our fingers 
we see the trail of the wind ; it shows us where the wind blew 
when our ancestors were created." 

This pair, First Man and First Woman, give birth at first to 
hermaphrodite twins, 2 and afterwards to three pairs, from whom 
descend the peoples of the present world. The progeny of these 
alliances, while in their youth, are taken away by the gods, and car- 
ried to the eastern mountains, where they are indoctrinated in the 
sacred mysteries. The gods teach the people how to use masks, 
in order to stalk the deer. Men and women quarrel and separate ; 
during the absence of the women, the latter give birth to the 

1 Each deity has his own peculiar call, and these are imitated in the ceremonies, 
and also by the tale-teller, who accompanies his relation with pantomimic action. 

2 Reference is here made to a class of men existing in all Indian tribes, who 
dress as women, and who perform all the industrial offices ordinarily allotted to 
women. These are currently believed to be hermaphrodite. In the legend it is 
to these that is attributed the origin of industrial inventions, pottery, weaving, 
and so on. Dr. Matthews attests that, so far as his observation has extended, 
these males everywhere surpass females in their own arts ; the best weaver in 
the Navaho tribe, during many years, belonged to this peculiar order. 
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demons. At last, unable to live any longer without men, the 
women agree to make up the dispute ; in crossing the river two are 
carried aff by the water god, but recovered through an expedition 
into the waters. As a result of the ire of the god, a flood ensues ; 
the people are rescued by a divine protector, who incloses them in 
a magic reed, which suddenly springs up and reaches the sky, 
through which First Man and First Woman, with their followers, 
make their way through the Place of Emergence (near a small 
lake in the San Juan Mountains), and reach the surface of the 
fifth or present world. Thus ends the first great chapter of the 
record. 

The history now proceeds with "Early Events in the Fifth 
World." By appropriate rites an image, miraculously found, is 
changed to the woman Estsanaltehi, by signification She Who 
Rejuvenates herself (this goddess, supposed to wax old and forever 
return to a state of youth, may be regarded as a type of self- 
restoring Nature). The latter, while sitting on a bare rock, is 
impregnated by the Sun, as also is her sister. The fruits of this 
conception are twin warriors, the present Navaho War Gods, of whom 
the elder is entitled "The Slayer of the Alien Gods." 

The story proceeds to relate the manner in which death came into 
the world, the erection of four mountains in imitation of those of 
the world below, the making of the sun and moon, and the trans- 
formation of birds into the Cliff-dwellers. The Anaye, or mon- 
sters, ravage the land and destroy the people ; the child of the 
Sun, the elder of the heavenly twins, visits his father, obtains 
the lightning arrow, and destroys the giants. Hunger is spared, 
on his representation of his usefulness to mankind. As he returns 
from his expedition, the hero is assured that the Anaye must be 
dead, for every man salutes his neighbor by terms of kinship, say- 
ing : " My grandson ! " " My son ! " or " My brother ! " He now 
repairs to his father the Sun, to whom he offers, with song and 
rite, the weapons which will no longer be needed in a peaceful 
world. (See the text of the song as given below.) 

The final chapter of the Origin Legend deals with " The Growth 
of the Navaho Nation." As already stated, it has been proved 
that the story, going back some five centuries, is in part histori- 
cally correct. 
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EXAMPLES OF TRANSLITERATED TEXTS. 
BEGINNING OF ORIGIN LEGEND. 

Tb'bi/^aski'afigi hakdze /alkaigo tal'ndllto ; tsin dzilinla tn'ni. 

Water-with- Hill-Central, in to the east white up rose day they thought it they say. 

Sada&dze dblli'zgo ta.l'ndilto, tabitsin Ind.rilte tn'ni. Inadze 

To the south blue up rose, still their day they went around they say. To the west 

/Itsogo ta'i'nditio, minala a''le tn'ni. Akogo nahokosd^e 

yellow up rose evening always it showed they say. then to the north 

dilyi'/go ta.'i'nd(Ito ; akogo dasintsi da.dzilk.os trlni. 

dark up rose ; then they lay down they slept they say. 

To'bUAa.skVdi fo'altsahazliw ; ka.MzQ /a ilin ; .?ad?aago /a ilin ; 

Water-with-Hill-Central water flowed from in to the east one flowed at the south one flowed 
different directions ; 

/a* inadze ilin trf'ni. i7aad.se ilini'gi ban ke^oddti ; sada.&dze 

one to the west flowed they say. To the east where it flowed its border place where to the south 

they dwelt. 

i/to ; in&dze I/to ban kd&oddti, Wni. 

also to the west also its border place where they say. 

they dwelt, 

HaAdze Tan ho\gh ; sadakdzo. Nahoafoola ^olge ; inidze 

To the east Corn a place called ; to the south Nahorfo61a a place called; to the west 

ZokatsosakaaT ^olge ; Haadze Asa/ai Ziolge ; sadaatse To'^ad^itil ; 

Reed Great Standing a place called; to the east Pot One a place called; to the south Water They Come 

for Often 

^olge ; inadze Dsl/Zltjibe^o^an Aolge. Haadze LeyaJiogaxi 

a place called ; to the west Mountain Red Made of a place called. To the east Earth under House 
House 

Aolge ; sadaadze Tjiltjfn^a holge ; in&dze Tse'/it-ribe^og-an 

a place called ; to the south Aromatic Sumac a place called ; to the west Rock Red Made of House 
among 

holgL 

a place called. 

Ho\ats\ dilyl'Yi ke^ati Inte. Hohlsi litsi ke/«ati Inte. 

Ants dark lived there ; ants red lived there ; 

Tanllai ke^ati Inte. TsaltsA ke^ati Inte. Wolntll'zi ke^ati 

Dragon flies lived , there. (Yellow beetles) lived there ; Beetles (?) hard lived 

Inte\ Tse'yoa/i ke^ati Inte. Kln/i'^i kekati Inte. Mait-san ke/zati 

there. Stone carriers lived there. Bugs black lived there. Coyote dung lived 

(beetles) (beetles) (beetles) 

inte. Andi'ia tsdapaxii kekati Inte. Totso' ke//ati Inte. Wonlstju/i 

there. Besides bats lived there. (White-faced lived there. Locusts 

beetles) 

kekati inte. Wonlstjiaft kai kekati Inte. Naku/atago dine" aisi 

lived there. Locusts white lived there. Twelve people these 

dezdel. 

started (in life). 
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A SONG OF NAYfiNEZGANI. 

I. 
Ka/ Nayenezgani na^aniya, 

Now Slayer of the Alien Gods he arrives, 

Yes </i/yi'li be^o^anla' asde na^anfya, 

Knives dark a house made of from he arrives, 

Fes </i/yi'li </a'honihe asde na-4aniya. 

Knives dark dangle high from he arrives. 

Nizaza jDixngini, slka. t6ta. 

Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 
II. 

K.at :7b'bad2istrfnf na^anfya 

Now Child of the Water he arrives, 

Pes dfolgasi be^o^anla' asde na^anfya, 

Knives serrate a house made of from he arrives, 

Tes i/olgasi da'honihe asde na^anfya 

Knives serrate dangle above from he arrives, 

Nizaza ZMgini, sika tota. 

Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 
III. 

Ka/ Zeyaneyani na^anfya, 

Now Reared under the Earth he arrives, 

Ves althasai behogkxAa' asde na^anfya, 

Knives of all kinds a house made of from he arrives, 

Pes al//?asai tfa'honfhe aste na/zaniya. 

Knives of all kinds dangle high of from he arrives, 

Nizasa _Z?inigini, jfka tota. 

Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 
IV. 

Kat Tsowenatl^hi na^am'ya 

Now Changing Grandchild he arrives 

Pes /itsdi be^o^anla' asde na^anfya, 

Knives yellow a house made of from he arrives, 

Pes /itsoi da'honihe asde na/zaniya 

Knives yellow dangle high from he arrives 

Nizasa i?inigfrii, Ji'ka tota. 

Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 



W. W. Newell. 



